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tin the source of it is scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of redress.
It strengthens itself by assuming the appearance of duty, and tyrannises
under the pretence of obeying.
When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from the
nature of her Government, he will see other causes for revolt than those
which immediately connect themselves with the person or character of
Louis XVI. There were, if I may so express it, a thousand despotisms to
be reformed in France, which had grown up under the hereditary des-
potism of the monarchy, and became so rooted as to be in great meas-
ure independent of it. Between the Monarchy, the Parliament, and the
Church, there was a rivalskip of despotism; besides the feudal despotism
operating locally, and the ministerial despotism operating everywhere.
But Mr. Burke, by considering the King as the only possible object of a
revolt, speaks as if France was a village, in which everything that passed
must be known to its commanding officer, and no oppression could be
acted but what he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke might have
been in the Bastille his whole life, as well under Louis XVI. as Louis
XIV., and neither the one nor the other have known that such a man as
Mr. Burke existed. The despotic principles of the Government were the
same in both reigns, though the dispositions of the men were as remote
as tyranny and benevolence.
What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French Revolution
(that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the preceding
ones) is one of its highest honours. The Revolutions that have taken
place in other European countries, have been excited by personal hatred.
The rage was against the man, and he became the victim. But, in the in-
stance of France we see a revolution generated in the rational contem-
plation of the rights of man, and distinguishing from the beginning be-
tween persons and principles.
But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles when he is con-
templating Governments. "Ten years ago," says he, "I could have felici-
tated France on her having a Government, without inquiring what the
nature of that Government was, or how it was administered." Is this the
language of a rational man? Is it the language of a heart feeling as it
ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the human race? On this
ground, Mr. Burke must compliment all the Governments in the world,
while the victims who suffer under them, whether sold into slavery, or
tortured out of existence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not prin-
ciples, that Mr. Burke venerates; and under this abominable depravity